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. Lacn: In China today two 
mies are confronting each other in 
“struggle for political control of 
Shina’s four hundred millions. In 
€ Vicinity of Suchow a momentous 
aattle is going on. At this critical 
me the American government is 
ed with the problem of reviewing 
s China policy with regard to the 
mmediate and the long-range aims 
American foreign policy. 
Fairbank, what do you think of 
€ situation in China today? 


Sif. Famsanx: I think that our 
gilitary-aid policy in China of the 
tightieth Congress has failed. The 
riginal sponsors of it now are trying 
0 cover it up by saying that it was 
60 little. Any amount would have 
een too little. The point is that the 
Jommunist revolution going on in 
shina, while it is Communist, is also 
“peasant rebellion. It is also a social 
evolution, competing for the Chinese 
eople. The Chinese Communists are 
sing this revolution. There is a war 
nd a reform going on together. 
Jhiang Kai-shek is trying to wage a 
var before a reform—attacking revo- 
ition—thereby losing popular sup- 
ort. We cannot beat this revolution 
y foreign aid alone and military 
eeds alone. 


Mr. Lacu: Judd, what is the 
ning of the statement that the 
hinese problem is a dilemma? 


ibrary 


Phe yah Dilemma 


* 


ConcreEssMAN Jupp: I do not think 
that it would have been a dilemma 
if we had followed the policy that 
the Chinese had a right to expect us 
to follow after V-J Day. In my judg- 
ment every consideration of honor 
and American interest required that 
we stand loyally by an ally in her in- 
ternal difficulties after the war, as she 
had stood loyally by us in our dark 
hours when our fleet lay at the bot- 
tom of the Pacific. But we did not 
follow that policy; we reversed it. 
We insisted that China carry on a 
lot of internal reforms which it was 
impossible for her to do in the midst 
of the reconstruction period after the 
war. The Russians gave decisive help 
to the Communists; we held back. 
Now our dilemma is this: If we go to 
help the Central government of 
China, it may be too late. Some of us 
have warned, from the beginning, 
that if we did not give help vigorous- 
ly, China would go down. We did 
not give such help. If we help, it 
may be too late (but if we do not 
help, the Communists will win), 
then we face the prospect of the 
Soviet Union’s being in control of 
Asia; and that is of the greatest men- 
ace to the United States. 


Mr. Lacu: Fairbank, there is a 
great deal of talk about this Chinese 
Communist movement. Can you per- 
haps give us some indication of why 
it has been so successful? 
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Mk. Farrsanx: I would point out 
that this whole view, which has just 
been expressed, is a highly sentimen- 
tal one. China is not just a single 
unity. China is a society which is go- 
ing through the process of revolution. 
The Chinese Communists have been 
managing this revolution, building 
on a peasant discontent, building on 
the social change of the modern 
period. To say that we can take care 
of this Chinese Communist revolu- 
tion by giving aid to any particular 
Chinese government is just sentimen- 


tal thinking. 


Mr. Lacu: Well, Judd, what do 
you think about that? 


CoNGRESSMAN Jupp: That is the 
usual remark to say that an attempt 
to help an ally and to do the honor- 
able thing, as well as the thing which 
is in your own intefest, is “sentimen- 
tal.” I am not sentimental about the 
Chinese; I am gravely concerned 
about the United States of America. 
What it will cost us, if China goes 
down, is so great that I believe that 
we must make the maximum effort 
to prevent that eventuality. 


Mr. Farrsanx: I go along with 
that. I think that we absolutely must 
make every effort that we can to 
save China. Yet we have to do it 
within a framework where Europe 
comes first. There is no*-getting 
around that. I assume that Judd 
agrees with that. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: No, I do not 
agree with that. I do not agree that 
Europe is first; I do not think that 


China is first. I think that, when ‘ 
are faced with a situation of this st 
you cannot say that one is less imf 
tant than the other; and I would ] 
to quote General MacArthur on t 


Mr. Farrpanxk: But, Judd, do) 
not have to agree that the Natic( 
Security Council has undoubtet 
made this decision already—t 
Europe comes first? 


CoNGRESSMAN Jupp: Yes, but 1 
does not necessarily prove it is rig 
There are people who are more: 
miliar with the Far East than mos: 
the people on the National Secu: 
Council. And as MacArthur said: 
a telegram to the House Foreign 
fairs Committee, “One major fx 
tier is no less important than anotl 
and a decisive breach of any will 
evitably threaten to engulf all. 
think that we have to hold both 
we will probably lose in both. 


Mr. FarrBanx: There is no da 
that we want to try to hold be 
and yet we do have to choose. I 
just bringing this up as a ma 
which has already been decided 
Washington, as you probably kn 
You ought to know that it has b 
decided that Europe is first. Ther 
no question about it. We cannot f 
it. So the question is, in China, 
we going to stick our necks out, 
our foot caught in an endless mot 
and make an investment which is 
going to help us, or are we not? 

Now, in regard to the questio: 
the elements in the Chinese C 
munist movement, it is not just c 


unism. Sure, it is Russian com- 
unism; it is in there operating; but 
is using peasant rebellion. It is 
ing this social revolution which 
id been going on in China long be- 
te communism was ever heard of. 
movement will go on and will 
try the Chinese people on into a 
“Ww phase. The only way to stop that 
to do it by reform or by competi- 
n with the Communists in China, 
merely by a military program. 


fr. Lacu: Has the Nationalist 
ernment done anything toward 
: land problem, the agrarian prob- 
m, which has been a part of this 
hinese social revolution? 


‘Mr. FarrspANK: The Nationalist 

vernment, on the whole, has lost 
the last twenty years. Chiang Kai- 
ek has had twenty years in which 
i compete with the Communists, 
id he has lost time after time. 
Thy? Because he does not carry 
rough reforms. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: Of course, I 
ave to dispute that last statement. 
nybody who was in China during 
@ period from 1927 to 1937 will 
free that China was progressing. 


Mr. Farrsank: I was there most of 
at time. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: I think that 
uu will find yourself in a very small 
inority in denying that China 
ade amazing progress, considering 
e size of the country, the difficul- 
s, the age-old culture. 


Mr. Farrsanx: The payoff came 
ring the war with Japan when the 


p 
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Central government did not carry on 
reforms, and the Communists did. 


ConcREssMAN Jupp: Have you 
known any country in history in 
which they carried on major reforms 
in the midst of a battle for survival? 


Mr. Farrsanx: Yes. This country 
made reforms in the middle of our 
Revolutionary War. 


CoNnGRESSMAN Jupp: It would have 
been bad for us if China had diverted 
her attention to internal difficulties 
and thereby weakened her resistance 
against Japan. She was tying up a 
million and a half Japanese soldiers 
who otherwise would have been kill- 
ing American soldiers. We urged 
China to hold steady. 


Mr. FarrBanxk: That is true. Chi- 
nese Communists were tying up 
Japanese troops, too. Let us not dis- 
pute about how many; but they were 
in the war, too. 


ConcressMAN Jupp: Well, they 
themselves said that about 10 per 
cent of their effort was to resist 
Japan; 70 per cent to expand; 20 per 
cent to harass the National govern- 
ment. 


Mr. FarrBank: There is a lot of 
debate about those figures, of course. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: Well, those 
are their own figures; and those are 
the figures of the Japanese that they 
gave after the surrender. I do not 
know of any reason to doubt them. 


Mr. Lacu: Let us talk a moment, 
gentlemen, about this question of 
what is Chinese communism and 


ScHUNGKING 


CHINA 


Canton. 
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how it differs from or how it is simi- 
lar to Marxian communism. 


Mr. Farrpank: The point about 
Chinese communism is that it is car- 
rying on revolution and reform at the 
same time that it conducts a war. 
That is the way that they make prog- 


ress. 


ConcressMAN Jupp: They call it 
reform. And that is the way they get 
adherents. They promise utopian re- 


forms—lots of idealistic achi 
ments, and others to go along \ 
them. 


Mr. FarrBanxk: It seems to w' 


ConcRESsMAN Jupp: No. You 
into the areas (and we have mis: 
stations in all those areas), and. 
almost universal report is that: 
destruction of the livelihood of: 
people carried on by the Commu 
was worse in one year than the J 
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nese had done in eight years. They 
promise things to get support, but, 
once they get in control, it is the old 
program of establishing a Com- 
munist society. That is the same tech- 
nique in China as in Czechoslovakia, 
or in any other country—or as in 
America. They promise, but they do 
not deliver. 


Mr. Farrpank: Judd, I am not de- 
bating the question of whether they 
are Communists and whether they 
have a Communist program. I am 
saying it is working, and the ques- 
tion is how do we stop it? 


ConcRESSMAN Jupp: I doubt that 
it is working and that it has wide- 


spread public support. 


Mr. Farrpank: It is working to the 
extent that they have taken Man- 
churia, and they are now coming 
down toward Nanking, and there is 
a general crisis. 


ConcreEssMAN Jupp: It was not the 
present peasant revolution which 
allowed them to take Manchuria; it 
was Russian assistance and the re- 
fusal of America to help the other 
side. 


Mr. Lacu: What has America 
done in all this, gentlemen, to urge 
reform in China? Has there been any 
concerted effort on that part? 


Mr. Fairsank: The United States, 
for years and years, has tried to get 
Chiang Kai-shek to conduct reforms 
which would cut the ground from 
under Communists, and he has re- 
fused to do so. He is just incapable of 
doing so, because he is tied up with 


the Right Wing group. He has the 
whole philosophy of the Right tha: 
you can deal with communism and <. 
social revolution by military force 
first, without reform. That cannot be 
done. We are losing all over tha 
world because of that. You have gov 


to have reform with war. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: You wil 
agree, will you not, that during tha 
first part of the war, when Russis 
thought that she was endangered, al, 
the Left-Wingers, including the Co 
munists, called Chiang Kai-shek th: 
“George Washington of China”’ 
And it was his success in carrying o7 
magnificent reforms in China that 
led to Japan’s attack. It was the suc 
cess of the Chinese government ii 
moving toward better governme 1 
and more democracy that led to ; 
pan’s attack; it was not its failur 
That is the fact. 


Mr. Farrsank: Chiang Kai-she: 
had an early good record, but aftez 
ward he certainly has gone to thi 
Right; and he has taken on thi 
whole philosophy of the extrenr 
Right—that you back anyone who 
anti-Communist and that is the wa 
to defeat communism. It is not th! 
way to defeat communism. You can 
not do it that way. The point of back 
ing the extreme Right is that it stop 
reform; it calls reform “revolution 
ary.” This, in turn, liquidates tt! 
critics of any regime. It alienates i 
liberals and throws them into priso 
And this is the position which relii 
on American aid instead of refort 


inside China. "This whole thing pla 
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into the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munists. 


Mr. Lacn: Tell me, gentlemen, 
can the United States government 
make China into what it wants? 


ConcressMAN Jupp: Why, of 
sourse it cannot. For three thousand 
years people have been trying to 
make the Chinese do this or that, and 
hey cannot do it. If China is free 
ind independent, the forces of 
democracy within China are so 
trong that they will inevitably move 


her in that direction, although it can- 
not be done in one generation, even 
though American liberals would 
like to impose it. On the other hand, 
if China comes under the Commu- 
nists, there is no more hope for these 
reforms that Fairbank and I both 
want than there is today in Bulgaria 
or Yugoslavia. 


Mr. Farrsank: We both agree on 
that. We do not want Chinese Com- 
munists to take over all China. The 
question is how to stop them. You 
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cannot stop them by supporting the 
extreme Right. Chiang Kai-shek is 
_ the extreme Right. He has had twen- 
ty years to try to stop the Commu- 
nists, and he has not succeeded. They 
have grown bigger all the time. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: Well, one of 
the reasons that they grew bigger is 
that the United States persuaded 
Chiang, against the advice of the 
genuine reactionaries in China, to let 
the Chinese Communists go and to 
let them expand on the ground that 
we must concentrate on defeating 
Japan. Poor fellow, he followed our 
American advice, and he got in 
trouble because the Communists ex- 
panded amazingly during the war 
when Chiang was tying down Japa- 
nese troops to save American lives as 
well as his own country. 


Mr. Farrsank: I note that during 
the war we did not fight Russia. We 
let Russia fight the Japanese. In the 
same way, the Chinese were not en- 
couraged by us to fight the Chinese 
Communists, which would certainly 
have distracted from their military 
effort. 


ConcressMAn Jupp: Yes, but there 
were many Chinese—and probably 
history will prove they were right— 
including Wang Ching-wei, who 
went over to the Japanese because 
they said, “The white man. won’t 
support us after the war is over. He 
promises everything. As soon as he 
gets out of the jam, he goes back on 
his promise. Now we’ve got this in- 
ternal enemy. America’s fresh. Let 


her defeat Japan. She made the 


money selling the scrap iron. Le 
her lick Japan, and we'll take care ¢ 
the Communists.” Unfortunatel! 
Chiang overruled them and resiste 
Japan, and the Communists expandee 


Mr. Farrpsank: Wang Chins 
wei’s position is exactly the extrem 
Right position. They believe that th 
only thing is to defeat communis 
by using the Japanese or sath 
else, without any reference to pri 
ciple. The only way to defeat con 
munism is on the basis of principh 
You must have a social revolutic 
which can compete with the Co 
munists in some way—not just ha 
reforms in word. 


Mr. Lacw: Fairbank, does t 
Kuomintang have no principle? 


Mr. Farrsank: The Kuomintar 
is not standing on the basis of pri 
ciple. It is entirely a matter of h 
to keep Chiang in power at the pre 
ent time. The reformers in the K 
mintang are not in power. They ha 
not had a chance. They have be 
snowed under by the Right Wi 
The Right Wing is running a poli 
state. That is the whole trouble. 
the reformers in the Kuomintas 
had more chance, things would 
better off. If we were not giving mi 
tary aid to the Right Wing, the : 


formers might have more chance. | 


ConcressMAN Jupp: Do you thii 
that the Communists are not r 
ning a police state? 


Mr. Farrsank: I know that t 
are. 


ConcressMAN Jupp: There is 5 
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an opposition paper; there is not a 
single bit of freedom in the Com- 
munist area. It is not a question of 
good and bad—which is the less evil, 
which is the better from the stand- 
point of the United States? 


Mr. Farrsank: Exactly! Which is 
less evil from the point of view of the 
Chinese peasant? 


ConcrESsMAN Jupp: Well, Amer- 
ica has got to consider it from the 
standpoint of the interests of the 
Americans. 


Mr. Farrsank: But we must rec- 
ognize facts first; and the fact is that 
in China the Chinese peasant is find- 
ing that the Chinese Communist has 
put it over on him and got him or- 
ganized and worked with him and 
has carried him along in the Chinese 
Communist movement much more 
effectively and has gained more pow- 
er from it than Chiang Kai-shek has 
been able to do. The Chinese peasant 
is going Communist. Whether he 
wants to or not, he is going. 


ConcRESSMAN Jupp: I think that 
the definitive answer to that is the 
fact that there are between twenty 
and thirty million Chinese peasants 
who fled their homes to go from 
Communist China into free China. 
None have gone in reverse except 
some intellectuals and disillusioned 
students. be 


Mr. Farrsank: The intellectuals 
are mighty important. 


ConcressMAN Jupp: Chinese do 
not leave their native soil if it is a 
paradise. The argument that there is 


a better condition in the Chines 
Communist-controlled areas depenc 
upon the promises that they mak 
rather than the performance. 


Mr. Farrzank: I am just going Ht 
results. The Chinese Communi 
movement is getting bigger all th 
time. The Communists are victoriou 
at the moment. Those armies aa 
made up of Chinese peasants who an 
fighting for the Chinese Commy 
nists; and, as you know, they hay 
very high morale. Of course, the: 
are people leaving that area, becau 
they have been victimized. T- 
Chinese Communist revolution is | 
very tough, brutal, cruel thing; ne 
ertheless, it is working. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: Of course, th 
essential fallacy in what you s 
Fairbank, is this: You are assur 
ing—and allowing the Americz 
people to think—that the Comm: 
nists are winning by propaganda | 
that they are winning on the basis 
reform. 


Mr. Farrsanx: Not at all. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: They are wii 
ning by military power. 
Mr. Farrspanx: Not at all. 


ConcREssMAN Jupp: And you ca 
not stop them by carrying on 1 
forms. You can stop them only | 
resisting them by force. 


Mr. Lacu: Judd, where do t 
Communists get this military powe 
Do you assume that it comes fre 


Russia? 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: I know tk 
| 


the thing which turned the balance 
of power in Asia was the fact that 
er we had, at Yalta, invited the 
Russians to come into Manchuria, 
they came in and took away the re- 
urces, the factories, the arsenals, 
and so on. They took the enormous 
stocks which the Japanese had built 
up—stocks which some of our people 
say amounted to enough to last for 
ten years—and turned them over to 
the Communists. We put embargoes 
supplies to the Central govern- 
ment troops. The Russians turned 
ver ten years of supplies to the Com- 
munists. That took what had been a 
gelatively inferior military movement 
and made it the dominant power. 
That is the reason that they win. It is 
the same way that they win in any 
country. They have never taken over 
a country, including Russia, by prop- 
aganda; they take it over by force. 


Mr. Lacu: It still seems to me, 
however, that you have not account- 
ed for the popularity of the Chinese 
Communist movement among the 


rank and file of the Chinese people. 


ConcressMAN Jupp: I deny that it 
is popular. 

Mr. Farrsank: There is no way 
you can account for it except on the 
merits of the Chinese Communist 
movement. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: I deny that it 
is popular. I insist on the reports 
which come to us; that is one of the 
myths which has been put over. The 
Communists were supposed to be 
popular in Poland, supposed to be 
popular in Czechoslovakia, supposed 
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to be popular in Russia. Why, the 
hatred of communism in those areas, 
in both Europe and Asia, where they 
have had their “noses rubbed in it,” 
if I may use that vulgar phrase, 
where they know what it is, as 
against the promises—the hatred of 
it is simply fierce. 

Mr. Farrsanx: This hatred of 
communism in China is matched 
and, at the moment, exceeded by the 
hate for the Chinese government. 
The difficulty is that the Chinese 
Communists are competing for Chi- 
nese popular support in a very good 
market because the record of the 
Kuomintang is so bad. The problem 
is not whether the Communists are 
doing a dirty job—which no doubt 
they are—the problem is how are we 
going to compete with them by back- 
ing something which is even dirtier 
in its record. 


Mr. Lacu: Perhaps, we had better 
turn away from this problem for the 
moment and turn to more specific 
consideration of what American pol- 
icy toward China has been and what 
it should be in the immediate and 
perhaps in the remote future. 


Mr. FarrBank: May I say to that 
that this whole idea that Marshall 
sold out the Chinese Central govern- 
ment is one of the most fallacious 
canards which has been spread for 
many years. 

Mr. Lacu: What do you mean by 
that? 

Mr. Farrpank: General Marshall 
was out there to mediate, trying to 
get the Communists to give up their 
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armies (and he almost got them to), 
trying to get them into a political 
framework in which the Kuomin- 
tang would have some chance of 
competing with them on the basis of 
reform. 

All this talk that Marshall threw 
the game to the Communists is prac- 
tically libel. Personally, I would take 
General Marshall’s view of that situ- 
ation before anyone else. He studied 
it for a year on the spot. He is one 
of the great statesmen of this period. 
He has not favored military adven- 
tures in China since then. 


ConcrESsMAN Jupp: Of course, if 
you prefer to take the judgment of 
the two men who failed in China as 
against the judgment of a great many 
Americans who succeeded in getting 
along very well with the Chinese and 
who urged vigorous help, then you 
can. Stillwell and Marshall failed— 
and naturally they are bitter. I have 
the greatest respect for them as indi- 
viduals. They were great soldiers; 
but they went in there and tried to 
impose an external solution. 


Mr. Farrsanx: The Eightieth 
Congress’s policy just failed, and the 
people are now trying to crawl out 
of the responsibility for it. 


CoNGRESSMAN Jupp: Unfortunate- 
ly, the Eightieth Congress’s policy 
has not been followed. We are not 
trying to crawl out of responsibility. 


Mr. Farrpanx: You are pinning 
the blame on Marshall instead of tak- 
ing the responsibility. 

ConcrEssMAN Jupp: We said, start- 
ing with 1945 and again 1946 and 


1947 and again in 1948, that if w 
followed this policy of dragging ou 
feet (which is the one which Generz 
Marshall is still following), it woul. 
lead to disaster. The policy was fox 
lowed, and it has led to disaster. Wi 
are not trying to crawl out of any 
thing. Our predictions have beet 
vindicated 100 per cent. 


Mr. Farrsank: This whole polic 
of putting aid into China has a3 
sumed that no American aid he 
gone. Now, any amount of aid woul, 
have probably been too little, becau 
you are up against a Chinese i 
revolution, which cannot be maste4 
minded from the outside. Generz 


Marshall finally found that out. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: Chiang foun, 
that out twenty years before, but 
would not listen to him. We tried 1 
tell him. 


Mr. Lacu: Just what is the Unit 
States to do in this predicament? It 
quite apparent that there is a go 
deal of controversy. 


CoNGRESSMAN Jupp: I believe tha 
Wwe must return to that which ha 
been our basic policy with respect 1 
China and Asia for a hundred year 
The first interest of the United State 
is to have in Asia an independe 
friendly China, and that cannot hay 
pen if China comes under the Co 
munists. That was our policy for 
hundred years, and it was a goo 
policy. Unfortunately, when tt 
President issued his directive in D 
cember, 1945, which sent Marshall 1 
China, he reversed that policy. Ther 
must be peace, unity, reform, demo 
| 


» in China. The first thing in 
ina is an independent China; then 
orm and democracy can come. If 
re is not independence, they can- 
come. 


Mr. Farrsanx: I would agree to 
tat. We want a friendly China, and 
€ are not getting it by having the 
erican-supplied air force the only 
g which can stand up against the 
inese Communists. The only rea- 
that the Communists lost this 
t battle is not because the thirty- 
e divisions which we have trained 
equipped in China were able to 
Id them off. It was because the 
merican-supplied air force of the 
entral government was able to 
reak them up. 

Now, if we are on a basis where 
ze can make friends in China only 
y sending in airplanes which are 
sed against Chinese armies, we are 
ot making friends. As Judd well 
nows, our stock was never lower in 
hina than it is today. The whole 
guntry is turning against us, the 
udents and intellectuals leading the 
ay. This is not a Communist plot; 
is a fact. 


Mr. Lacu: It is true, is it not, that 
re intellectuals in China play a 
nique role. Therefore, it is very 
nportant not to underestimate the 
le of the intellectual. 

I also want to ask if you would 
9 along with the idea of some peo- 
le that we should give support to a 
alition government in China. 


Mr. Farrsanxk: I think that we 
ave to wait and see on that. I do not 


. 
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think that we can make any commit- 
ments to the present government for 
a long term in the future. Of course, 
Wwe recognize now that we must go 
through on our present commit- 
ments. We have to wait and see 
about a coalition. With a coalition we 
have to take our chances. It is a very 


tough prospect. 


ConcressMAN Jupp: Do you think 
a coalition government in China 
would be any more successful than 
a coalition in Poland, or Czechoslo- 
vakia, or with Petkov in Bulgaria? 


Mr. Farrsanx: It might if we 
went in and supported it. We have to 
do something. 


ConcressMAN Jupp: Well, we sup- 
ported the one in Poland; we forced 
the one in Poland. We supported the 
one in Czechoslovakia—with Masa- 
ryk and Benes and with Gottwald. 
We supported Petkov. And the in- 
credible story on that point is that 
here we are in this anomalous posi- 
tion of saying in Europe, “We will 
help you countries only if you keep 
Communists out,” and yet we say to 
the Chinese, “We will help you only 


if you take Communists itt. 


Mr. Farrpank: On the contrary, 
we are helping France, and the 
French have a Communist party. We 
are helping Italy, and the Italians 
have a Communist party. 

CoNncRESSMAN Jupp: Yes, but we 
helped them only when they kicked 
the Communists out of their govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Lacu: What, Judd, do you 
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think the United States ought to do 
positively in this situation? 


ConcrRESsMAN Jupp: We have to 
give the Chinese, first of all, moral 
support. It cannot be wrong to try to 
be free. We gave that kind of support 
to the Greeks even though we do not 
approve of the Greek government 
any more than we do all about the 
French or the Italian government, 
perhaps. They have to have moral 
support. That is our historic policy. 
And the second point is, I think, that 
we have to give them munitions and 
American personnel to help train and 
advise them in the use of that. Other- 
wise, economic aid, while it helps 
temporarily, will be lost, because, un- 
less there is military victory, eco- 
nomic aid cannot solve the problem. 


Mr. Farrpank: I am all for moral 
support of Chinese independence 
and Chinese democracy. But Chiang 
Kai-shek, as it happens, has lost the 
moral support of his people. Moral 
support to Chiang Kai-shek cannot 
put us in a better position. It can only 
put us on the losing side, as we can 


plainly see from day to day. 


ConcrESsMAN Jupp: Of course, you 
know, Fairbank, that you have been 
attached to the group who has spent 
three or four years trying to destroy 
the moral standing of the Chinese 
government. Are you not one of the 
Anti-Gimo group? 


Mr. Farrzank: I am sorry, Judd; 
I am not a politician running on the 
China issue. I am not an anti-Chiang 
group; I am a pro-American group. 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: I think thai 
could be demonstrated that thatt 
my own position. But you will rec 
that there is in China the so-call 
“anti-Gimo” group, which has spo 
its time trying to... 


Mr. Farrpank: I think that tk 
consists of most of the Chinese peor 


ConcressMAN Jupp: No. TE 
have not told the stories in the A 
ican press. That has been a cil 
group of intellectuals who were s 
cere—I give them all credit for ii 
but I think that history has prov 
them wrong. They thought that 
Chinese Communists were just agr 
ian reformers. It is proved now tH 
by their own admission, they are 1 
der the Soviet Union just like 
Communists in every other count 
including the United States. 


Mr. Farrsanx: I do not think: 
rious students ever took the Chin 
Communists—at least I never tc 
them—for being merely agrarian | 
formers. The whole situation at 
moment is that we have got oursel! 
into a bankrupt policy, the policy, 
the Eightieth Congress, which | 


not worked out. 


Mr. Lacu: Should we send m 
tary aid, then, or arms, or troo} 


What should we do? 


Mr. Farrsanx: We have to c 
tinue with our present aid progr 
of economic aid. We ought to c 
tinue economic aid in the fut’ 
merely on humanitarian groun 
But it seems to me that sending re 
tary aid with the commitme 


ich we have coming up in Eu- 
pe—maybe five billion dollars, 
ybe ten billion—which we have to 
t into Western Union—we can- 
afford to divert our resources like 
at. That is General Marshall’s 
ole position—you cannot spread 
self around all over the world. 
we try to increase military aid in 
a, it is not going to get us any- 
rere. We have already put in two 
ion; it has gone down the drain. 


ConcREssMAN Jupp: As_ over 
inst that, we had before our con- 
sional committee the testimony 
the man in the Navy (I do not 
e to use his name, although he is 
idered by most strategists as the 
reatest_ naval strategist since Ad- 
iral Mahan) who planned most of 
ar American strategy. He said, “If 
su have only ten billion to spend to 
we Europe, you can do more to 
ie Europe by putting a billion and 
half (that is, 15 per cent) to save a 
ee Asia and the other 85 per cent 
ito Europe than you could by put- 
ng the whole 100 per cent into 
urope and allowing Asia to go 
own.” Because, if Asia goes down, 
ow in the world will England and 
lolland ever recover, for example? 


Mr. Farrsank: I do not know who 
Jat nameless naval expert is, but I 
o know... 


ConcressMAN. Jupp: Admiral 
ooke, Charles E. Cooke. 
Mr. Farrspank: ...that the Na- 


onal Security Council has come out 
ith a decision, perfectly obvious 
om press statements, that Europe 
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has to come first and that you cannot 
divert your resources. A billion and a 
half is not going to save Asia from 
Chinese communism. We have put 
in two billion since the war, and it 
has not saved China from Chinese 
Communists. 


Mr. Lacw: Perhaps America 
should pull out of Asia entirely. 
What do you think of that idea? 


ConcrEssMAN Jupp: I think that it 
would be better to do that—be hon- 
est, tell these people that we are 
walking out on them and that we are 
breaking our commitment, and allow 
them to make the best that they can 
of a bad situation. It is better either 
to do that or else really to help. Our 
policy of neither fish nor fowl—ap- 
pearance of help without helping— 
seems to me both dishonorable and 
utterly indefensible as our American 
policy. The Congress tried to get our 
government to take an action. The 
people in the government sat there 
with their feet on the brakes. They 
did not carry out the policy, and the 
assistance which Congress made 
available, for example, on April 3— 
not a bit of it has to this day gotten 
into China, eight months later. 


Mr. Farrsank: In other words, the 
blame for the congressional policy is 
not put on the Executive? 


ConGRESSMAN Jupp: No. The Ex- 
ecutive has not carried out the policy. 
How do I know that it would not 
work? It has not been tried. 


Mr. Lacu: Perhaps we ought to 
consider this question: What would 
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happen if China should go Commu- 
nist entirely? 


Mr. Farrpanxk: I think that that is 
a very unreal question at the mo- 
ment, and yet we have to keep it in 
mind. We are certainly against it. 
However, we cannot expect the Chi- 
nese people to go Communist entire- 
ly in the very near future. There is a 
long process which the Chinese Com- 
munists have to go through, and we 
have a chance to work on the people 
to preserve our end of the picture. 
We have to get in there and do some- 
thing more than just send arms to the 
extreme Right. 


CoNGRESSMAN Jupp: It is not a 
question of whether the people will 
go Communist. The people are not 
Communist in Russia and dozens of 
other countries; but if a government 
which is Communist gets control, the 
people do not have anything to say 
about it. This is what will happen if 
all of China is taken over by the Com- 
munists. It makes our position in 
Korea untenable. It makes us pour 
billions into Japan, or else abandon 
her. It will force us to spend billions 
to arm and fortify Alaska. It will 
force us to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions to defend the Philippines. You 
speak of the money sent to China 
going down a rathole. Believe me, all 
the two hundred billion dollars which 
we spent to win the war against Ja- 
pan, plus the hundred and eight 
thousand American lives, will go 
down the rathole. We will have de- 
feated Japan, but Russia will have 
won the war in Asia. That is what I 
do not want. 


Mr. Farrsank: | think that that’ 
very unrealistic thinking. It is ev 
gelical, perhaps, but it is certai 
unrealistic. Any strategist will t 
you that, as you build up power 
an area like China, you have grou! 
around China which are jealous aal 
afraid of that power. You have: 
better chance in Southeast As: 
working with the Nationalist fore 
there, which are now joie 
to stall off Chinese Communists th 
you have in the policy as it is todd 
You can expect these Southeast A’ 
atic Nationalist movements to be ar 
Chinese and anti-Communist. | 

We have an example right befe 
us—the Indonesian Republic, whi 
has been cleaning up on Communi 
in Java. It is a purely National 
movement. 


ConcressMAN Jupp: And the fi 
mer prime minister comes out a! 
announces that he has been a Co: 
munist all along. He takes what 
calls a “Socialist” party and now <¢ 
mits that it was a Communist par 


Mr. Farrsanx: And the gover 
ment, as a whole, is against him, a: 
the leaders have beat him out. 


ConerEssMAN Jupp: Why, just th 
morning’s paper says that he is abc 
to attack their major oil wells. 


Mr. Farrsanx: He has been « 
feated, though. And the point is th 
this Indonesian Nationalist mo’ 
ment is anti-Communist. We have 
support that kind of movement. 


CoNnGRESSMAN Jupp: The Co 
munists worm in and try to take oy 
those movements, as they do in eve 


country. And everybody I know who 
is back from the Far East says that if 
ina goes down, it will just turn 
loose forces of Communists. This 
would make it very problematical 
that we can save anything out of 


World War II. 


_ Mr. Farrzanx: On the contrary, 
verybody I know who comes back 
from China says that if the Chinese 
Communists do gain, they will stir 
Pp more people against them in 
eighboring countries. These people 
© not like Chinese imperialism. 
ere is a Chinese minority prob- 
in Siam; a Chinese minority 
roblem in Indo-China, Indonesia. 
Those people are anti-Chinese. 
ConcrREssMAN Jupp: In conclusion, 
my own position is that it is much 
sounder and involves much less risk 
to build on the existing government 
in China than to have it collapse with 
completely incalculable risks or to 
have a Communist victory. Our 
choice is not between the present 
government of China or something 
better. I wish that it were. Our choice 
is between the present government in 
China and something infinitely 
worse. The risks to the United 
States in vigorously helping that gov- 
ernment and the people of China to 
resist the attempts to subjugate them 
are far less than the risks from not 
helping them. It will cost if we do. 
It will cost far more if we do not. 
And to delay, in my judgment, will 
be disastrous. 
Mr. Farrpank: The Chinese situ- 
ation is one where the extreme Right, 
which we have been trying to back, 
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is losing; and there is very little way 
of stopping it from losing. To back 
the extreme Right with military aid 
is a defeating way to try to stall off 
Chinese communism. We have to get 
in there with something which is 
more positive, less negativistic, and 
less concerned with military support. 
We have to give economic aid, wait- 
ing for some chance to support per- 
sons in a coalition possibly, but, at 
any rate, something which is not just 
Chiang Kai-shek with a program 
which has lost for twenty years. He 
has had all this time; he has not 
made it. We have put in all this aid. 
The Russians have not put in as 
much military aid, certainly, as we 
have. And the result is defeat. 

What more can we expect on this 
particular line? We are washed up in 
this policy. We have to have a new 
policy. The policy has to be realistic 
and not get hysterical and senti- 
mental about China. 


ConcRESSMAN Jupp: Of course, it 
is easy to divert the argument by 
using the words “hysterical” and 
“sentimental,” I suppose. Most of my 
arguments are based on the hard- 
headed judgments of our military 
people who are returning from 
China. And I think that you agree 
that we are not justified in doing 
anything unless we do enough to 
enable China to resist the threat to 
her national existence. I think that 
we have to recognize that the Chi- 
nese Communists cannot be defeated 
without United States help, any more 
than they can be in Greece. 


If the United States does not help 
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China, she will go down probably. 
But the same is true of France and 
Italy and England and all these other 
countries. Will the risk to us be 
greater in supporting this govern- 
ment and making a real effort to suc- 
ceed, or in allowing China to go 
down and having to militarize Amer- 
_ ica? I think that we must do that. 


| 
} 


Mr. Lacu: This discussion of 
“The Chinese Dilemma,” it seems to) 
me, brings into sharp focus a great: 
number of conflicts going on in the: 
minds of the American people and! 
their statesmen. Let us hope that! 
their decisions can be a little less con-. 
troversial, perhaps, than ours have: 
been today. 
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THE “OPEN DOOR” IN CHINA 
Secretary of State John Hay’s Circular Letter of July 3, 19001 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WasHINGTON, July 3, 1900 


IN THIS critical posture of affairs in China it is deemed appropriate to 
define the attitude of the United States as far as present circumstances 
permit this to be done. We adhere to the policy initiated by us in 1857, of 
peace with the Chinese nation, of furtherance of lawful commerce, and 
of protection of lives and property of our citizens by all means guaran- 
‘teed under extraterritorial treaty rights and by the law of nations. If 
wrong be done to our citizens we propose to hold the responsible authors 
to the uttermost accountability. We regard the condition at Pekin as one 
of virtual anarchy, whereby power and responsibility are practically 
devolved upon the local provincial authorities. So long as they are not 
in overt collusion with rebellion and use their power to protect foreign 
life and property we regard them as representing the Chinese people, 
with whom we seek to remain in peace and friendship. The purpose of 
the President is, as it has been heretofore, to act concurrently with the 
other powers, first, in opening up communication with Pekin and 
rescuing the American officials, missionaries, and other Americans who 
are in danger; secondly, in affording all possible protection everywhere 
in China to American life and property; thirdly, in guarding and pro- 
tecting all legitimate American interests; and fourthly, in aiding to 
prevent a spread of the disorders to the other provinces of the Empire 
and a recurrence of such disasters. It is, of course, too early to forecast 
the means of attaining this last result; but the policy of the government 
of the United States is to seek a solution which may bring about perma- 
nent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and admin- 
istrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty 
and international law, and safeguard for the world the principle of equal 

and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire. 
- You will communicate the purport of this instruction to the minister 


for foreign affairs. 
Hay 


1 This circular telegram was sent to the United States embassies in Berlin, Paris, London, 
Rome, and St. Petersburg, and to the United States missions in Vienna, Brussels, Madrid, 


Tokyo, The Hague, and Lisbon. 
19 
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OUTLINE OF PROPOSED BASIS FOR AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


Document Handed by Secretary of State Cordell Hull to Japanese 
Ambassador Nomura on November 26, 1941? 


Wasuincton, November 26, 1941 


SECTION I. DRAFT MUTUAL DECLARATION OF POLICY 
THE Government of the United States and the Government of Japan 
both being solicitous for peace of the Pacific affirm that their nation 
policies are directed toward lasting and extensive peace throughout the 
Pacific area, that they have no territorial designs in that area, that they 
have no intention of threatening other countries or of using military 
force aggressively against any neighboring nation, and that, accordingly} 
in their national policies they will actively support and give practica! 
application to the following fundamental principles upon which theii 
relations with each other and with all other governments are based: 
(1) The principle of inviolability of territorial integrity and sover 
eignty of each and all nations. 
(2) The principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of othe 
countries. 
(3) The principle of equality, including equality of commercial op 
portunity and treatment. 
(4) The principle of reliance upon international cooperation and con: 
ciliation for the prevention and pacific settlement of controversies anc 
for improvement of international conditions by peaceful methods anc 
processes. 
The Government of Japan and the Government of the United State: 
have agreed that toward eliminating chronic political instability, pr 
venting recurrent economic collapse, and providing a basis for peace 
they will actively support and practically apply the following principled 
in their economic relations with each other and with other nation} 
and peoples: 
(1) The principle of non-discrimination in international commerci 
relations. 


2 This document was presented to the Japanese government as a statement of the bass 
of United States policy and aims and goals in relation to China and the Far East. Thi 
declaration of policy was rejected by the Japanese government. Reprinted from Prelude t 
Infamy, the official report on the final phase of United BENS) ene Relations, October 17 
December 7, 1941. 
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(2) The principle of international economic cooperation and abolition 
extreme nationalism as expressed in excessive trade restrictions. 

(3) The principle of non-discriminatory access by all nations to raw 
terial supplies. 

(4) The principle of full protection of the interests of consuming 
tries and populations as regards the operation of international 
odity agreements. 

(5) The principle of establishment of such institutions and arrange- 
nts of international finance as may lend aid to the essential enter- 
ises and the continuous development of all countries and may permit 
yments through processes of trade consonant with the welfare of 
countries. 


SECTION II. STEPS TO BE TAKEN BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND BY THE GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN 


The Government of the United States and the Government of Japan 
ropose to take steps as follows: ; 

1. The Government of the United States and the Government of 
apan will endeavor to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact 
mong the British Empire, China, Japan, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Jnion, Thailand and the United States. 

2. Both Governments will endeavor to conclude among the American, 

ritish, Chinese, Japanese, the Netherland and Thai Governments an 
preement whereunder each of the Governments would pledge itself 
) respect the territorial integrity of French Indochina and, in the event 
yat there should develop a threat to the territorial integrity of Indo- 
1ina, to enter into immediate consultation with a view to taking such 
leasures as may be deemed necessary and advisable to meet the threat 
| question. Such agreement would provide also that each of the Goy- 
nments party to the agreement would not seek or accept preferential 
eatment in its trade or economic relations with Indochina and would 
e its influence to obtain for each of the signatories equality of treat- 
ent in trade and commerce with French Indochina. 
3. The Government of Japan will withdraw all military, naval, air 
d police forces from China and from Indochina. 
4. The Government of the United States and the Government of 
pan will not support—militarily, politically, economically—any gov- 
nment or regime in China other than the National Government of the 
spublic of China with capital temporarily at Chungking. 


, 
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5. Both Governments will give up all extraterritorial rights in Chin 

including rights and interests in and with regard to international sett! 

ments and concessions, and rights under the Boxer Protocol of 1901. 

Both Governments will endeavor to obtain the agreement of ti 
British and other governments to give up extraterritorial rights in Chin 
including rights in international settlements and in concessions aa 
under the Boxer Protocol of 1901. 

6. The Government of the United States and the Government of Jap: 
will enter into negotiations for the conclusion between the United Stat 
and Japan of a trade agreement, based upon reciprocal most-favore 
nation treatment and reduction of trade barriers by both countries, i 
cluding an undertaking by the United States to bind raw silk on tt 
free list. 

7. The Government of the United States and the Government | 
Japan will, respectively, remove the freezing restrictions on Japane! 
funds in the United States and on American funds in Japan. 

8. Both Governments will agree upon a plan for the stabilization . 
the dollar-yen rate, with the allocation of funds adequate for this purpo# 
half to be supplied by Japan and half by the United States. 

9. Both Governments will agree that no agreement which either H 
concluded with any third power or powers shall be interpreted by it: 
such a way as to conflict with the fundamental purpose of this agreeme2 
the establishment and preservation of peace throughout the Pacific arg 

10. Both Governments will use their influence to cause other gover 
ments to adhere to and to give practical application to the basic politis 
and economic principles set forth in this agreement. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN CHINA 
Statement by President Harry S. Truman of December 15, 1945: 


THE government of the United States holds that peace and prosper: 
of the world in this new and unexplored era ahead depend upon ti 
ability of the sovereign nations to combine for collective security in t 
United Nations Organization. 

It is the firm belief of this government that a strong, united a: 
democratic China is of the utmost importance to the success of tk 
United Nations Organization and for world peace. A China disorganiz 
and divided either by foreign aggression, such as that undertaken - 
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Japanese, or by violent internal strife, is an undermining influence 
world stability and peace, now and in the future. 
The United States government has long subscribed to the principle 
t the management of internal affairs is the responsibility of the peoples 
the sovereign nations. Events of this century, however, would indi- 
e that a breach of peace anywhere in the world threatens the peace 
f the entire world. It is thus in the most vital interest of the United 
tates and all the United Nations that the people of China overlook no 

portunity to adjust their internal differences promptly by methods 
f peaceful negotiation. . 

The government of the United States believes it essential: (1) That a 
sation of hostilities be arranged between the armies of the national 
vernment and the Chinese Communists and other dissident Chinese 

irmed forces for the purpose of completing the return of all China to 
‘ffective Chinese control, including the immediate evacuation of the 
lapanese forces. (2) That a national conference of representatives of 
najor political elements be arranged to develop an early solution to the 
resent internal strife—a solution which will bring about the unification 
yf China. 

The United States and the other United Nations have recognized the 
yresent national government of the Republic of China as the only legal 
yovernment in China. It is the proper instrument to achieve the objective 
f a unified China. 

The United States and the United Kingdom by the Cairo declaration 
n 1943 and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by adhering to the 
Potsdam declaration of last July and by the Sino-Soviet treaty and agree- 
nents of August, 1945, are all committed to the liberation of China, 
ncluding the return of Manchuria to Chinese control. These agreements 
vere made with the national government of the Republic of China. 

In continuation of the constant and close collaboration with the na- 
ional government of the Republic of China in the prosecution of this 
var, in consonance with the Potsdam declaration, and to remove possi- 
ility of Japanese influence remaining in China, the United States has 
ssumed a definite obligation in the disarmament and evacuation of 
he Japanese troops. Accordingly the United States has been assisting 
nd will continue to assist the national government of the Republic of 
Yhina in effecting the disarmament and evacuation of Japanese troops 
n the liberated areas. The United States Marines are in North China 


or that purpose. 
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The United States recognizes and will continue to recognize the na 
tional government of China and co-operate with it in international affaii 
and specifically in eliminating Japanese influence from China. TH 
United States is convinced that a prompt arrangement for a cessation ¢ 
hostilities is essential to the effective achievement of this end. Unite: 
States support will not extend to United States military interventia 
to influence the course of any Chinese internal strife. 

The United States has already been compelled to pay a great pric 
to restore the peace which was first broken by Japanese aggression i: 
Manchuria. The maintenance of peace in the Pacific may be jeopardizee 
if not frustrated, unless Japanese influence in China is wholly remove: 
and unless China takes her place as a unified democratic and peaceft 
nation. This is the purpose of the maintenance for the time being « 
United States military and naval forces in China. 

The United States is cognizant that the present national governmer 
of China is a “one-party government” and believes that peace, unit 
and democratic reform in China will be furthered if the basis of th: 
government is broadened to include other political elements in the cour 
try. Hence, the United States strongly advocates that the national cop 
ference of representatives of major political elements in the country agret 
upon arrangements which would give those elements a fair and effectiw 
representation in the Chinese national government. It is recognized tha 
this would require modification of the one-party “political tutelage 
established as an interim arrangement in the progress of the natio: 
toward democracy by the father of the Chinese republic, Doctc 
Sun Yat-sen. 

The existence of autonomous armies such as that of the Communi: 
Army is inconsistent with, and actually makes impossible, political unit 
in China. With the institution of a broadly representative governmen: 
autonomous armies should be eliminated as such and all armed force 
in China integrated effectively into the Chinese National Army. 

In line with its often expressed views regarding self-determination 
the United States government considers that the detailed steps necessar 
to the achievement of political unity in China must be worked out b 
the Chinese themselves and that intervention by any foreign goverr 
ment in these matters would be inappropriate. The United States gov 
ernment feels, however, that China has a clear responsibility to the othe 
United Nations to eliminate armed conflict within its territory as const 
tuting a threat to world stability and peace—a responsibility which ; 
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ared by the national government and all Chinese political and military 
oups. 

As China moves toward peace and unity along the lines described 
bove, the United States would be prepared to assist the national gov- 
rmment in every reasonable way to rehabilitate the country, improve 
agrarian and industrial economy, and establish a military organi- 
ation capable of discharging China’s national and international respon- 
ibilities for the maintenance of peace and order. 

In furtherance of such assistance, it would be prepared to give favor- 
ble consideration to Chinese requests for credits and loans under reason- 
ble conditions for projects which would contribute toward the develop- 
ment of a heaithy economy throughout China and healthy trade relations 
yetween China and the United States. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


Statement by General George C. Marshall of January 7, 1947 
Following His Thirteen-Month Mission in China 


[HE President has recently given a summary of the developments in 
China during the past year and the position of the American Government 
oward China. Circumstances now dictate that I should supplement this 
vith impressions gained at first hand. 

In this intricate and confused situation, I shall merely endeavor here to 
ouch on some of the more important considerations—as they appeared 
o me—during my connection with the negotiations to bring about peace . 
n China and a stable democratic form of government. 

In the first place, the greatest obstacle to peace has been the complete, 
Imost overwhelming suspicion with which the Chinese Communist 
arty and the Kuomintang regard each other. 

On the one hand, the leaders of the Government are strongly opposed 
9 a communistic form of government. On the other, the Communists 
rankly state that they are Marxists and intend to work toward establish- 
14g a communistic form of government in China, though first advancing 
hrough the medium of a democratic form of government of the Amer- 
an or British type. 

The leaders of the Government are convinced in their minds that the 
Yommunist-expressed desire to participate in a government of the type 
ndorsed by the Political Consultative Conference last January had for 
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its purpose only a destructive intention. The Communists felt, I believ 
that the Government was insincere in its apparent acceptance of the PC 
resolutions for the formation of the new government and intended £ 
coercion of military force and the action of secret police to obliterate t 
Communist Party. Combined with this mutual deep distrust was th 
conspicuous error by both parties of ignoring the effect of the fears ar 
suspicions of the other party in estimating the reason for proposals « 
opposition regarding the settlement of various matters under negotiation 
They each sought only to take counsel of their own fears. They botl 
therefore, to that extent took a rather lopsided view of each situation am 
were susceptible to every evil suggestion or possibility. This complicatia 
was exaggerated to an explosive degree by the confused reports of fighy 
ing on the distant and tremendous fronts of hostile military contac 
Patrol clashes were deliberately magnified into large offensive action’ 
The distortion of the facts was utilized by both sides to heap condemna 
tion on the other. It was only through the reports of American officers # 
the field teams from Executive Headquarters that I could get even a pa: 
tial idea of what was actually happening, and the incidents were ta 
numerous and the distances too great for the American personnel t 
cover all of the ground. I must comment here on the superb courage ¢ 
the officers of our Army and Marines in struggling against almost insu: 
mountable and maddening obstacles to bring some measure of peac 
to China. 

I think the most important factors involved in the recent breakdow 
of negotiations are these: On the side of the National Government, whic 
is in effect the Kuomintang, there is a dominant group of reactionarie 
who have been opposed, in my opinion, to almost every effort I have mad 
to influence the formation of a genuine coalition government. This hz 
usually been under the cover of political or party action, but since th 
Party was the Government, this action, though subtle or indirect, has bee 
devastating in its effect. They were quite frank in publicly stating the 
belief that cooperation by the Chinese Communist Party in the goverr 
ment was inconceivable and that only a policy of force could definitel 
settle the issue. This group iticludes military as well as political leader 

On the side of the Chinese Communist Party there are, I believe, lit 
erals as well as radicals, though this view is vigorously opposed by man 
who believe that the Chinese Communist Party discipline is too rigid] 
enforced to admit of such differences of viewpoint. Nevertheless, it h: 
appeared to me that there is a definite liberal group among the Con 
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unists, especially of young men who have turned to the Communists 
disgust at the corruption evident in the local governments—men who 
uld put the interest of the Chinese people above ruthless measures to 
blish a Communist ideology in the immediate future. The dyed-in- 
wool Communists do not hesitate at the most drastic measures to gain 
end as, for instance, the destruction of communications in order to 
the economy of China and produce a situation that would facilitate 
overthrow or collapse of the Government, without any regard to the 
ediate suffering of the people involved. They completely distrust the 
ders of the Kuomintang and appear convinced that every Government 
posal is designed to crush the Chinese Communist Party. I must say 
t the quite evidently inspired mob actions of last February and March, 
ome within a few blocks of where I was engaged in completing negotia- 
ons, gave the Communists good excuse for such suspicions. 

However, a very harmful and immensely provocative phase of the Chi- 
ese Communist Party procedure has been in the character of its prop- 
ganda. I wish to state to the American people that in the deliberate mis- 
spresentation and abuse of the action, policies, and purposes of our Gov- 
rnment this propaganda has been without regard for the truth, without 
ny regard whatsoever for the facts, and has given plain evidence of a 
etermined purpose to mislead the Chinese people and the world and to 
rouse a bitter hatred of Americans. It has been difficult to remain silent 
1 the midst of such public abuse and wholesale disregard of facts, but a 
enial would merely lead to the necessity of daily denials; an intolerable 
yurse of action for an American official. In the interest of fairness, I must 
ate that the Nationalist Government publicity agency has made numer- 
us misrepresentations, though not of the vicious nature of the Com- 
junist propaganda. Incidentally, the Communist statements regarding 
1e Anping incident which resulted in the death of three Marines and the 
ounding of twelve others were almost pure fabrication, deliberately 
presenting a carefully arranged ambuscade of a Marine convoy with 
ipplies for the maintenance of Executive Headquarters and some 
NRRA supplies as a defense against a Marine assault. The investigation 
this incident was a tortuous procedure of delays and maneuvers to dis- 
tise the true and privately admitted facts of the case. 

Sincere efforts to achieve settlement have been frustrated time and 
rain by extremist elements of both sides. The agreements reached by the 
litical Consultative Conference a year ago were a liberal and forward- 
oking charter which then offered China a basis for peace and recon- 


» 
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struction. However, irreconcilable groups within the Kuomintang, inter 
ested in the preservation of their own feudal control of China, evidentl! 
had no real intention of implementing them. Though I speak as a soldier 
I must here also deplore the dominating influence of the military. Thei 
dominance accentuates the weakness of civil government in Chinz 
At the same time, in pondering the situation in China, one must havi 
clearly in mind not the workings of small Communist groups or commit 
tees to which we are accustomed in America, but rather of millions « 
people and an army of more than a million men. 

I have never been in a position to be certain of the development 
attitudes in the innermost Chinese Communist circles. Most certainly; 
the course which the Chinese Communist Party has pursued in recen 
months indicated an unwillingness to make a fair compromise. It ha 
been impossible even to get them to sit down at a conference table wit! 
Government representatives to discuss given issues. Now the Com 
munists have broken off negotiations by their last offer which demandee 
the dissolution of the National Assembly and a return to the militar: 
positions of January 13 which the Government could not be expected 
to accept. 

Between this dominant reactionary group in the Government and thi 
irreconcilable Communists who, I must state, did not so appear las: 
February, lies the problem of how peace and well-being are to be brought 
to the long-suffering and presently inarticulate mass of the people ci 
China. The reactionaries in the Government have evidently counted o» 
substantial American support regardless of their actions. The Com 
munists by their unwillingness to compromise in the national interest art 
evidently counting on an economic collapse to bring about the fall of thi 
Government, accelerated by extensive guerrilla action against the lon; 
lines of rail communications—regardless of the cost in suffering to thi 
Chinese people. 

The salvation of the situation, as I see it, would be the assumption 01 
leadership by the liberals in the Government and in the minority parties 
a splendid group of men, but who as yet lack the political power to exer 
cise a controlling influence. Successful action on their part under thi 
leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek would, I believe, lead té¢ 
unity through good government. 

In fact, the National Assembly has adopted a democratic constitutio) 
which in all major respects is in accordance with the principles laid dowr 
by the all-party Political Consultative Conference of last January. It is um 
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fortunate that the Communists did not see fit to participate in the 
Assembly since the constitution that has been adopted seems to include 
every major point that they wanted. 

Soon the Government in China will undergo major reorganization 
pending the coming into force of the constitution following elections to 
be completed before Christmas Day 1947. Now that the form for a demo- 
cratic China has been laid down by the newly adopted constitution, prac- 
tical measures will be the test. It remains to be seen to what extent the 
Government will give substance to the form by a genuine welcome of all 
groups actively to share in the responsibility of government. 

The first step will be the reorganization of the State Council and the 
executive branch of Government to carry on administration pending the 
enforcement of the constitution. The manner in which this is done and 
the amount of representation accorded to liberals and to non-Kuomintang 
members will be significant. It is also to be hoped that during this interim 
period the door will remain open for Communists or other groups to par- 
ticipate if they see fit to assume their share of responsibility for the future 
of China. 

_ It has been stated officially and categorically that the period of political 
tutelage under the Kuomintang is at an end. If the termination of one- 
party rule is to be a reality, the Kuomintang should cease to receive finan- 
cial support from the Government. 

I have spoken very frankly because in no other way can I hope to bring 
the people of the United States to even a partial understanding of this 
complex problem. I have expressed all these views privately in the course 
of negotiations; they are well known, I think, to most of the individuals 
concerned. I express them now publicly, as it is my duty, to present my 
estimate of the situation and its possibilities to the American people who 
have a deep interest in the development of conditions in the Far East 
promising an enduring peace in the Pacific. 


REPORT TO THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
Statement by D. Worth Clark, November 20, 19481 


D. Worth Clark, former senator and recently appointed Senate special 


consultant on China, issued a report to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee on November 20, 1948. Mr. Clark was sent to China last month 


1 St. Louis Post-Dispatch and New York Times, November 21, 1948. 
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to study the present situation and to report to the Senate committee on 
his findings. Copies of the report were also sent to President Truman 
and to the State Department. 


PIECEMEAL aid will no longer save failing China from communism. — 
It is now an all-out program or none, a fish or cut bait proposition. 

Clark said this conclusion was confirmed by American Ambassador 
]. Leighton Stuart and top American Army officers in China. 

Clark’s six-thousand-word report to the committee recommends a five- 
point program for action which he said would cost the United States 
more than one billion dollars the first year and six hundred million dollars 
annually thereafter. 


Clark said that Nationalist China is crippled by inflation, weakened 
by declining army morale and handicapped by official corruption and | 
incompetence. 

Any program properly calculated to attempt rescue of China from 
communism at this stage must in the view of your committee consultant, — 
embody the following aids: 

1. Immediate and extensive direct military aid in the form of guns, 
planes, and ammunition. 

2. Combat advisory aid extending to strategic and tactical authority. 

3, Financial aid for the Chinese military operation, of an amount 
which will remove a major portion of the war cost from China’s internal 
budget. 

4. Financial aid to stabilize China’s currency. [Elsewhere in the report 
Clark put the size of this fund at two hundred million dollars, but said 
with the rapidly worsening situation in China that he now thought it 
should be four hundred million dollars.| 

5. Strict American supervision of expenditures under any loan agree-. 
ments made with China.... | 


The program recommended above appears drastic and far-reaching. 
It is. 

The question whether such a comprehensive program will unjusti-. 
fiably involve the United Statés in a foreign conflict is not one upon 
which your consultant is called to pass. 

The high policy question whether the United States shall pay such a 
price to stay communism in China must go into the same category. In 


the opinion of your consultant, nothing less will do the job. Anything » 
less will be wasted. 
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Mr. Clark said that in his first conference with President and Mme 
Chiang Kai-shek, “China's desperate plight was outlined simply.” 

President Chiang Kai-shek must either have help or fall. 

He asked for immediate delivery of military aid already authorized 
by the United States. The word “immediate” was emphasized and re- 
emphasized. 

He requested additional direct and liberal military aid. In addition, 
he said, a loan must be provided to stabilize Chinese currency. 

If the two aids requested—immediate, all-out military aid and a loan 
for currency stabilization—were accorded by the United States, President 
Chiang Kai-shek said China might survive. 

Mr. Clark declared that “a minimum” of two hundred million dollars, 
in the form of a five-year renewable loan in gold from the United States, 
would be necessary to create a stable reserve in China. 

Speaking as of mid-October, he thus described the Chinese military 
position: 

The Nationalist top military command was considered riddled with 
bad generalship impossible for the government to eradicate because of 
political considerations. Lack of adequate generalship was felt to be 
partially responsible for the attempt of work-laden Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to himself map and execute the majority of the military cam- 
paigns. 

There appeared little question that corruption in upper levels played 
its part in lowered soldier morale. It appeared common knowledge that 


in some cases troop commanders—who traditionally in the Chinese mil- 


itary system have received the pay for their troops—failed to properly 
pay off the soldiers. 

In this connection it should be stated that some of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s staff officers have made a beginning toward correcting 


such abuses. 

Increased American advisory authority—and only increased American 
advisory authority—could remedy these military inadequacies so ob- 
viously weakening Nationalist resistance to the Communists, in the view 
of a large majority of the men interviewed by your committee consultant. 

It was made plain that were the Nationalist Government able to notify 
an inefficient or unwise field commander that the Americans compelled 
his transfer, political exigencies would thus be met and the field com- 
mander removed. By the same token, real combat authority on the part 


of an advising American military staff could cancel unwise battle strategy, 
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and perhaps substitute victories for defeats. Likewise, authoritative Amer-. 
ican supervision would help eliminate, or at least reduce, the payroll 
abuses. 

Reiteration of suggestions from conferees that increased advisory’ 
authority must be placed in the hands of the American military, even: 
to the extent of combat authority, prompted mission members to inquire: 
of sources in all categories among those interviewed: would the Chinese: 
Nationalist Government accept and act upon such authority? In every’ 
case the answer was affirmative. 


STATEMENT BY MME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
November 21, 1948! 


Mme Chiang Kai-shek, in a broadcast to America on November 21,, 
1948, urged “immediate and definite” aid for the Chinese government.. 


LET me assure our American friends that, despite recent disappoint- 
ments, the Generalissimo and I are not daunted in our determination to 
go on with the righteous war against the Communists, who seek to put 
our country behind the Iron Curtain. 

Our faith in ultimate victory is as strong as it was in the beginning... . 

The Generalissimo and I, as long as there is a breath in us, are going: 
to fight against this evil Communist threat. And if, unhappily, we 
should fail, our only regret will be that we have but one life to give: 
to China.... 


I only ask this—to tell you that any further aid must be immediate: 
and definite. 


If communism prevails in China, you, my friends, will ultimately, 
also be suffering. 


For with China’s strategic position, resources and manpower in Com-- 
munist hands, you yourself will be greatly weakened. 

If China falls, all of Asia goes. And certainly Asia’s importance to: 
world peace is not one whit less than that of Europe. 

I know that there is a school of thought in America which says thati 


China is not necessary or important to the United States because you 
have a foothold in Japan. 


1 New York Times, November 22, 1948. 
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J should like to point out to you that with the vast China mainland 
1 enemy hands, the exposed islands of Japan will be but a tenuous 
old for America. 

This is not ex parte reasoning. Just ask your military men in Japan. 
Mao Tze-tung [Chinese Communist chief] frankly admits today that 
¢ is a Communist from head to foot and that not alone the Nationalist 
vernment of China, but the United States, is his principal enemy. 
Can there be any question in the minds of Americans concerning his 
timate objective if he succeeds in his present aggression against Na- 


ynalist China? 


STATEMENT BY THE CHINESE COMMUNIST 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
November 21, 1948! 


The Chinese Communist Central Executive Committee, in a radio 
broadcast on November 21, 1948, issued a statement, declaring: 


THE Kuomintang government is even now about to fall. No aid to 
he Kuomintang government by any foreign government and no agree- 
ment between the Kuomintang government and any foreign govern- 
ment can either save the rule of the Kuomintang government or protect 
he interests of the foreign government concerned. The only possible 
destiny of such aid or such agreements is obliteration, together with 
he Kuomintang government. 

The Communist party of China holds that any military and economic 
iid to the Kuomintang government by the governments of the United 
States or other countries constitutes an act of hostility against the Chinese 
lation and the people of China and should cease immediately. 

If the American government should dispatch its armed forces, whether 
or all-out or partial protection of the Kuomintang government, this 
would constitute armed aggression against the sacred territory and 
overeignty of China. All the consequences thereof would have to be 
yorne by the American government. 


_1 New York Times, November 22, 1948. 
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